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<9HE DEGOI^ATO^ AND RU^NISHEI^. 




THE VERESTCHAGIN RUGS, 
Br B. L. Lamprey. 



F the thousands 
who have within 
the past few weeks 
visited the Verest- 
chagin Exhibition, 
probably a very 
small proportion 
has bestowed 
inueh time or at- 
tention upon the 
rugs, which in 
reality form no 
small feature of 
this wonderful ar- 
tistic display. Pew 
of those, who up- 
on entering the 
main room, stand 
spell-bound before 
the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of an 
Eastern painting, 
are aware of the connection which exists between 
the original location of that picture, and the 
heavy carpetings, which on either side, are draped 
from floor to ceiling, lending to the rooms that 
air of oriental splendor, which marks this exhibi- 
tion as distinctly different from any other ever 
witnessed, in even privileged New Tork. It is al- 
ways with a feeling of awe, that one stands in the 
presence of recognized genius ; so it was with 
bated breath and silent appreciation, that I learned 
from the artist's own lips the history of his rugs. 
Mr. Verestchagin, upon one of his trips to In- 
dia, discovered in the palace of the Maharajah of Jeypore, some 
old carpetings or rugs, which were evidently considered of little 
value. Covered with dust and gnawed by rats, they were rele- 
gated to some obscure corner of the palace, from whence they 
were dragged during times of general festivity, and thrown into 
the streets for the public dancers to perform upon. Such was 
the unconscious sacrilege committed year after year, upon relics 
for which a connoisseur would have bartered his very soul. 
These rugs, which are more than three hundred years old, were 
made in Persia, by order of the great Mogul, who afterwards 
sent them as a present from the grand capital at Agra, to the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, at that time 'a favorite vassal of the In- 
dian government. 

The moment these rugs came beneath the artist's notice, he 
knew their worth, recognizing in their fineness of execution, 
boldness and beauty of design, richness and intensity of color, 
even in their despised age, priceless works of art. To them, he 
called the attention of Mr. Purdon Clark, then traveling in In- 
dia, in the interests of the South Kensington Museum, and the 




Indian collection at London. Had Mr. Verestchagin at this time 
displayed the strategem of the soldier, rather than the enthu- 
siasm of the artist, he could doubtless have obtained the carpets 
for little or nothing; but his delight and desire of possession 
were so manifest, that the shrewd Easterners soon learned that 
the articles which they had been dragging in the mire were 
worth a king's ransom, and when Mr. Verestchagin and Mr. 
Clark attempted the purchase of these much coveted rugs, they 
found them placed far beyond the reach of an ordinary bank 
account. These gentlemen then asked the privilege of copying, 
and the favor being granted, they engaged the inmates of the 
great Agra jail, whose business it is to make carpets, to produce 
far, similes of the Jeypore rugs. Fifty men for over a year 
were employed in making the first one, which, when completed, 
was exactly like the precious copy, with the exception of the 
tints, especially the red ; it being impossible to reproduce the 
same richness and purity of color which existed in the original, 
although tnose colors were made more than three centuries ago. 
Human nature is the same the world over, and since the true 
worth of the great Mogul rugs has become known, they are 
jealously guarded and placed beyond the reach of a profaning 
hand, so that the copies possessed by Mr. Verestchagin and Mr. 
Clark, will doubtless remain as they are at present, the only 
ones in existence. The two owned by the artist, and now on ex- 
hibition, are marvels of costly elegance and artistic worth, which 
must win admiration from the most casual observer, and a far 
deeper interest, from those who have heard the interesting story 
of their royal origin, and the hours of painstaking labor which 
they represent. 

In size they are thirty five by twenty-five feet, and are so 
thick, heavy and exqusitively made, that they seem destined to 
defy the wear and tear of ages. Alike in dimensions and design, 
they differ in color, the ground work of the one draping the 
main stairway, being a warm, rich red; while that of its mate 
upon the opposite wall, is a deep cream. 

" This," said Mr. Verestchagin, " is not the desired shade, 
but only time can give it. In twenty or twenty-five years, the 
right tone will have been acquired," and he adds, with all the 
patience of a great mind "I am willing to wait for my color." 

In the collection are many other rugs, all of more or less in- 
terest, including Persian, Indian, Kashmiriam, Thibetan, Varkan- 
dian, Turkish and Turkoman. Upon one little piece, the artist 
bestowed a loving touch, as he named it as the one which he 
carried with him on his travels, and always spread beneath his 
easel when engaged in painting. 

This little rug was made by the wild and uncouth people of 
Thibet. Although course in make and texture, it displays in its 
coloring and design, the artistic instinct, which seems to have 
been given in a greater or lesser degree, as a divine gift, to every 
race of people. 

Standing under the walls of the painted palace ; surrounded 
by the soft mysterious stuffs of other climes, and listening to the 
musical broken English of the narrator, I gave free rein to 
imagination, and losing sight of time and space, traveled with 
the artist through those foreign lands. It was with a little 
shock that I emerged from the abode of art, to find myself 
again in noisy, crowded, realistic New York, and as I mixed 
once more in the whirl of our great city, I felt better and wiser 
for that half hour spent in the Orient, with Mr. Verestchagin, 




Cupids, bt L. F. Pesn'et. 



